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THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  FARMER. 

No  logical  or  consistent  argument  can  be  framed  to  show 
that  the  policy  of  protection  encourages  any  industr}^  in  this 
countiy,  except  upon  the  hyjjothesis  that  free  competition  in  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  that  industry  would  so  reduce  prices  that 
our  people  could  not  profitably  engage  in  it.  If  free  competition 
tends  to  reduce  prices,  whatever  materially  interferes  with  such 
competition  must  tend  to  increase  them ; and,  as  the  imposition 
of  taxes  upon  articles  imported  from  abroad  necessarily  ])revents 
competition  to  a greater  or  less  extent  with  similar  coinmodities 
produced  here,  it  is  contended  by  protectionists  that  it  is  the  duty 

of  the  government  to  levy  such  taxes  whether  it  needs  the  reve- 
nue or  not. 

The  whole  argument,  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  truth  or  with 
itself,  admits  that  the  effect  of  the  protective  policj'  is  to  incr-ease 
the  prices  of  protected  articles  produced  in  this  counti’vi  for  if 
this  were  not  the  case  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  enable  our  peo- 
ple to  produce  them  at  a profit,  and  it  would  thei’efore  be  useless. 

If  the  importation  of  any  article  were  absolutely  pi’ohibited,  the 
domestic  producers  might  charge  for  it  any  jirice  they  could  agree  • 
upon  among  themselves;  but  under  laws  which  should  sirnply 
impose  a tax  upon  the  imported  article,  the  domestic  producers 
could  not,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  add  more  than  the 
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ainoLii  t of  the  tax  to  tlie  price  of  tlicir  goods,  because  if  tliey 
shouk  endeavor  to  keep  the  price  above  that  point,  tlie  imjjorter 
could  pay  the  tax  and  still  compete  with  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  policy  can  be  beneficial  only  to  the 
producers  of  those  articles  wliich  would  be  imported  to  what  the 
protectionists  consider  an  injurious  extent,  if  not  wholly  or  par- 
tially excluded  by  the  tax ; and  that  as  to  all  those  articles  which 
we  pr  >duce  in  greater  quantities  than  we  need  for  our  owm  con- 
sumplion,  as  well  as  all  those  which  we  produce  as  cheaply  as 
they  (an  be  produced  in  other  j>arts  of  the  world,  the  argiirnent 
can  h:  ive  no  application  whatever,  because  they  could  not  be  im- 
porte(  and  sold  here  even  if  there  were  no  tax.  The  importa- 
tion of  all  such  articles  is  effectually  prevented  by  the  natural 
laws  )f  trade,  and  no  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  exclude 
them  from  our  markets.  Unless  a commodity  can  be  sold  here 
for  a ligher  price  than  it  can  be  sold  for  in  the  country  w^here  it 
is  pix  duced ; it  will  not  be  brought  here ; nor  will  an  article  be 
expoi  ted  from  this  country  for  sale  abroad  unless  the  price  there 
is  higher  than  it  is  here.  If  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
wouk.  recognize  the  truth  of  these  self-evident  ])ropositions,  they 
wouk.  see  at  once  that  the  protective  system,  whatever  may  be 
its  eff  ?ct  upon  other  classes  of  producers,  cannot  possibly  increase 
the  I rices  of  the  articles  they  have  to  sell,  b<3cause  without  it 
they  ;ould  have  no  foreign  competition  in  their  home  market, 
ami  \ ith  it  they  cannot  escape  the  most  sevei'c  competition  in 
the  f(  reign  markets  where  they  must  sell  their  surplus. 

J\nd  in  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
price:;  of  all  the  principal  agricultural  products  which  the  farmer 
sells  it  home,  are  fixed  in  the  free  markets  abroad  where  he  sells 
his  s irplus,  while  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the  things  he  has  to 
buy  ore  fixed  in  the  protected  markets  here,  and  are  largely  in- 
creasjd  by  the  total  or  partial  exclusion  of  foreign  competition 
and  by  reason  of  the  unnecessaiy  taxes  imposed  upon  the  mate- 
rials -ised  in  their  production.  The  fact  that  the  home  prices  of 
such  articles  as  we  produce  in  excess  of  the  home  demand  and 
there ’ore  export  to  other  countries,  are  fixed  in  the  foreign  ports 
wlierj  they  are  sold,  is  admitted  by  every  intelligent  protectionist; 
but  i'  it  were  denied  it  could  be  easily  established  by  a simple 
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reference  to  the  daily  market  reports  in  the  newspapers.  This  is 
a most  im})ortant  fact  for  the  consideration  of  farmers,  and  yet  the 
protectionists  generally  ignore  it  entirely  when  they  undertake 
to  show  the  great  value  of  the  home  market  which,  they  allege, 
their  policy  has  furnished  for  agricultural  jirodiicts. 

An  examinati(3n  of  the  ollieial  returns  of  our  foreign  trade 
shows  that  the  }>roducts  of  agriculture  constitute  from  To  to  yO 
per  cent,  of  our  exjjorts.  Wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  cotton,  tol.iacco, 
beef,  and  pork  are  the  great  staple  agricultural  products  of  this 
country;  and  every  one  of  them,  except  certain  fine  and  costly 
grades  of  tobacco  used  for  special  purposes,  is  ju’oduced  here  in 
greater  (quantities  than  we  can  consume,  and  is  consequently  ex- 
ported and  sold  abroad.  Wool  is  not  included  in  this  enumera- 
tion, for  two  reasons : first,  because  the  value  of  the  wool  product 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  other  products  of  the 
farm,  not  amounting  to  as  much  as  the  milk  actually  sold  or 
sent  to  butter  and  cheese  factories,  every  year,  and  not  to  one 
fourth  as  much  as  the  butter  produced,  whether  in  factories  or 
elsewhere ; and,  secondly,  because  the  men  who  grow  wool  as  a 
business  are  not  farmers  in  any  pro])cr  sense  of  the  term,  anj 
more  than  are  the  men  who  keeq)  vast  herds  of  cattle  on  the 
western  plains.  The  real  farmer  is  the  man  who  is  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil.  As  a general  rule  he  keeps  but  few  sheep;  and 
they  are  kejit,  not  for  the  wool  they  produce,  but  fox-  the  mutton 
and  for  the  benefits  derived  from  their  qtasturage. 

If  the  articles  mentioned  were  not  qiroduced  in  excess,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  we  now  had  that  home  market  which  the  })rotec- 
tionists  have  been  qironiising  for  three  quarters  of  a century,  the 
balance  of  trade,  which  they  deplore  as  a great  calamity,  would 
be  largely  against  us  every  year  fot  all  time  to  come,  because 
there  are  manv  articles  of  necessitv  which  must  be  ])rocured 

t/  ^ 

from  other  countries,  and  our  manufactured  products  cannot  lie 
exported  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  them.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  if  the  farmer  had  a sufficient  home  mar- 
ket for  all  his  products — that  is,  a market  in  which  the  demand 
was  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  the  siipqily,  so  as  to  (mable  him  to 
exercise  some  influence  in  fixing  the  prices — he  would  be  in  a far 
better  condition  than  he  is  now;  but  it  is  certain  that  a century 
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otection,  in  a greater  or  less  degr-ee,  to  th.'  owner's  of  mines 
naniifaetirring  establishments,  has  not  secured  sueh  a mai'kct 
ini,  and  the  question  he  has  now  to  decide  is  whether  he 
‘ontinue  to  tax  himself  for  an  indelinite  period  in  the  future, 
•der  that  the  im|)ossibility  of  success  maj'  he  thoroughly 
nstrated.  Finding  himself  at  the  end  of  a hundred  year's 
elled  to  ex])or't  a lai'ger  percentage  of  his  jiroducts  than  at 
eginning,  it  would  seem  that  no  argument  ought  t<^  be  nec- 
7 to  eonyince  him  that  he  has  been  the  yoluntary  yietiin  of 
rey  which  guarantees  a home  market  and  high  prices  for 
roducers  of  the  articles  he  has  to  bu}'^,  and  leayes  him  to  get 

])riees  as  he  can  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  for  the 
js  he  has  to  sell. 

is  contended  by  the  adyocates  of  proteeti.ru  that  the  rejieal 
•terial  reduction  of  tai'ilT  taxes  would  result  in  the  desti'uc- 
■)f  all  our  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and 
el  their  cmjdoyecs  to  engage  in  agi'icultural  pursuits,  thus 
ig  an  immense  oyei'|)roduction  which  could  not  be  dis- 
of  at  fair  prices  either  at  home  or  abroad;  and  that  oni' 
id  for  foreign  goods  would  make  the  jirices  abroad  higher 
:hey  are  now  at  home.  Senator  Cullom  I'epeats  this  argu- 
in  the  October  numlier  of  the  Forum,  ami  a])])cars  for  a 
to  consider  it  quite  conclusiye;  but  before  leaving  the  sul)- 
e makes  a statement  which  shows  that  he  has  no  confidence 
The  Senator  a])pears  to  think  that  one  half  of  all  our  jiro- 
•e  industries  ‘‘  other  than  agricultural  ” would  be  aban- 
if  the  peojde  were  not  taxed  to  support  them.  He  as- 
that  our  annual  jiroducts  other  than  atiricultural  ” arc 
),000,000,  and  that  if  the  tariff  taxes  were  repealed  we 
1 be  compelled  to  purehasc  commodities  aliroad  to  the 
it  of  $3,500,000,000  eyery  year;  and  then  he  says  that  if 
people  now  engaged  in  making  these  articles  should  go  to 
g,  they  could  not  jiroduee  this  quantity  of  farm  products 
lition  to  sup|)lying  their  own  wants;  and  if  they  could, 
would  be  no  market  for  the  sale  of  the  surjdus.  “In 
.yoi'ds,”  says  he,  “we  should  haye  to  do  without  the  goods 
we  could  make  them  at  home,  because  Ave  could  not  buy 
ibroad  at  any  reasonable  price,  and  could  not  pay  for  them 
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if  wc  did.”  This  statement  completely  dis]>oscs  of  the  Senator’s 
entire  argument  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  eyident  that  if  we 
could  not  buy  the  goods  abroad  at  a reasonable  ])i'ice,  and  could 
not  pay  for  them  if  we  did,  we  would  make  them  at  home  if  we 
needed  them;  and  his  assunqition  that  we  would  not  do  so,  wliieh 
is  the  basis  of  his  argument,  is  ])al|)ably  inconsistent  with  his 
conclusion.  In  the  case  stated  by  him,  it  would  clearly  lie  far 
more  profitable  for  our  ]_>eo])lc  to  ])roduce  the  manufactured 
commodities  than  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  they  would  un- 
doubtedly ])i'oduce  them. 

But  the  argument,  in  whateyer  form  it  may  be  stated,  is 
founded  upon  a series  of  baseless  assumptions  and  gross  exag- 
gerations of  well-known  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  a majority,  or 
eyen  half,  of  our  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries— to 
say  nothing  of  all  our  industries  “ other  than  agricultural  ” — are 
wholly  or  in  part  de])cndent  for  their  maintenance  u])on  the 
taxation  of  the  peojile.  On  the  conti'ary,  a large  majority  of 
them  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a more  liberal  commercial 
jAolicy,  and  none  of  them  wouhl  be  seriously  or  ])ermanently  in- 
jured. Moreover,  the  imjiortance  of  the  protected  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  pojmlation  as  jmrehasers  and  consumers  of 
agricultural  products,  has  always  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  interested  parties  Avho  invented  this  device  for  catching  the 
agricultural  A^ote.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  Avere 
employed  in  all  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments 
of  the  United  States,  2,73-1,595  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  Of 
these,  2,019,035  Avere  men  and  boA’s  OA^er  16  A'ears  old,  531,639 
Avere  AAmmen  and  girls  over  15  years  old,  and  181,921  Avere  chil- 
dren and  youths.  It  is  the  habit  of  protectionists  to  a.ssume  that 
each  one  of  these  emploA'ces  represents  a dependent  famik'  of  four 
or  five  per.sons,  and  to  claim  u])on  this  assumption  that  those  in- 
dustries furnish  tweB'e  or  fifteen  million  consumers  of  auricul- 
tural  ])roducts.  EA'cry  unmarried  man  and  Avoman,  e\mry  boy 
and  girl  OA'cr  16,  and  CA^ery  child  under  15  is  supposed  to  be  the 
head  and  sujAjiort  of  a family;  and  Avhere  all  or  seA^eral  members 
of  the  same  family  are  emjtloyed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  each 
one  of  them  is  sup])o.sed  to  support  four  or  fiA'e  per.sons  out  of 
his  or  her  AAUiges.  But  eA'en  this  does  not  convey  an  adc(]uate 
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idea  cE  tlie  exaggeration,  for  the  census  reports  referred  to  em- 
Ijrace  earpenters,  blacksmiths,  wagon-makers,  bakei’s,  car-builders, 
tailort,  coopers,  brick  and  stone  masons,  brick-makers,  photogra- 
j)hers,  ])lumbers,  gas-litters,  ])lasterers,  painters,  glaziers,  jiaper- 
hange  -s,  roofers,  laborers  in  slaughter  and  packing  houses  and 
in  flo  iring  and  grist  mills;  in  short,  all  the  men,  women,  and 
childrju  who  work  in  anyone  of  the  382  industries  classed  as 

t/ 

“ man  ifacturing  and  rnechanicah”  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  an  argument  to  show  that  a very  large  majority  of  these 
indusiries  must  be  carried  on  liere,  tariff  or  no  tariff’,  because 
the  work  cannot  be  done  excejff  at  the  place  or  in  the  imme- 
diate mcality  where  it  is  needed,  and  because,  as  to  a large  part  of 
them,  no  foreign  labor  could  successfully  comjxke  with  us,  even 
if  it  V ere  possible  to  transport  the  product  of  that  labor  to  this 
count]  y.  All  these  classes  of  industry  must  tlua’cfore  be  elimi- 
nated in  every  argument  which  is  really  designed  to  show  the 
true  e ctent  and  value  of  the  home  market  which  protection  fur- 
nishes for  agricultural  })roducts. 

Taking  all  the  protected  industries  that  employed  any  con- 
sidera  )le  number  of  hands,  we  fiml  that  there  were  1,010,907 
men,  women,  and  children  engaged  in  1880.  C»f  these,  673,821 
were  men  and  bo}'s  over  16,  236,229  were  women  and  girls  over 
15,  an  1 95,857  were  children  and  youths.  The  other  protected 
industries  j)robably  employed  a sufficient  number  of  hands  to 
make  i total  of  1,100,000;  and  according  to  the  proportions  shown 
in  the  re])orts,  about  one  third  of  these  were  women  and  girls, 
about  one  tenth  were  children,  and  the  remainder  were  nmn  anel 
bovs.  It  would  be  a very  liberal  estimate  to  sav  that  one  half  of 

^ 4/  V/ 

those  rmployed  were  actual  heads  of  families;  but  even  assuming 
such  o*be  the  case,  there  were  not  exceeding  3,000,000  persons 
altoge  Iier  laboring  in  and  dependent  for  a support  upon  the 
wages  paid  in  these  industries.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
with  i.bsolute  accuracy  the  amount  of  purely  domestic  agricul- 
tural )i’oducts  consumed  l)y  tliem  during  thejmar;  and  even  if 
that  CDuld  be  done,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
precis*  ly  what  the  farmers  of  the  country  actually  receive  for 
those  u’oducts  in  their  original  condition  as  they  pass  from  their 
hands  into  the  hands  of  the  first  purcliaser. 
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Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  after  a careful  and  intelligent  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
annual  expenditure  of  the  working  peojjle  of  the  United  States 
for  food  of  all  kinds  for  themselves  and  families,  is  $73  per  capita; 
and  he  reckons  two  children  under  ten  years  of  age  as  equal  to 
one  adult  consumer.  Assuming  this  to  be  approximately  cor- 
rect, the  3,000,000  j)ersons  dependent  for  their  support  upon  the 
wages  received  in  the  protected  industries  would  expend  $219,- 
000,000  every  year  for  food  of  all  kinds,  including  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  syrup,  salt,  fish,  oysters,  spices,  rice,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles which  are  not  domestic  agricultural  products.  Their  whole 
annual  expenditure  for  purely  domestic  agricultural  products 
probably  does  not  exceed  $160,000,000  at  the  places  where  tlie 
purchases  are  made.  How  much  of  this  does  the  farmer  actually 
receive?  If  the  cost  of  preparing  all  this  food  for  sale  in  the 
market,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  profits  of  the  dealers 
could  be  accurately  ascertained  and  deducted,  the  farmers’  share 
in  this  great  trade  wliich  it  is  said  protection  has  created,  would 
be  ridiculously  small  in  comparison  witli  the  figures  given  by 
Senator  Cullom  and  others  who  write  and  speak  on  the  manufac- 
turers’ side  of  the  question.  Any  one  who  will  com})are  the 
j)rice  of  a barrel  of  flour,  delivered  to  the  consumer,  with  the 
first  i)ricc  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is  made,  or  the  price  of 
meat  in  the  retail  market  with  tlie  price  at  which  the  live  aniimd 
was  first  sold,  will  see  that  the  consumer  who  ])urehases  these 
articles  of  food  in  small  quantities  as  needed,  pays  at  le;ist  twice 
as  much  as  the  farmer  receives  for  them  in  their  primary  state, 
d’he  same  is  sulistantially  the  case  as  to  fruits,  vegetalffes,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  articles  of  food  in  com- 
mon use;  and  therefore  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  fanners 
do  not  actually  receive  more  than  $80,000,000,  or  one  half  of 
the  $160,000,000  which  the  laliorers  in  protected  industries  annu- 
ally ex])end  in  the  retail  markets  for  domestic  agricultural  ]n’od- 
ucts.  This  is  only  a fraction  over  two  ]>er  cent,  of  tlie  value  of 
oui’  agricultural  products,  on  the  farms,  in  1880,  and  considerably 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  vidue  of  such  products  exjiorted 
and  sold  abroad  duiin"  that  vear. 

O V 

While  protection  cannot,  for  the  reasons  stated,  increase 
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thepri'iesof  our  domestic  agricultural  products,  it  docs  largely 
increas)  the  prices  of  a great  ]>art  of  the  manufactured  articles 
which  he  farmer  is  compelled  to  buy  and  use.  It  is  clear  that 
the  ])Ui chaser  and  consumer  of  an  imported  article  must  ]>ay,  not 
only  the  original  cost  abroad  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty 
but  als ) the  prolits  of  the  dealers  on  that  cost  and  the  duty;  and 
it  is  ec  ually  clear  that  this  enables  the  domestic  manufacturer 
of  the  ;ame  kind  of  article  to  add  the  whole,  or  at  least  a large 
j)art,  ol  the  duty  to  the  price  of  his  article.  This  is  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  a ])rotective  tariff.  AVhen  the  price  of  a commodity  is  so 
low  lie-e  that  our  manufacturei-s  cannot  profitably  })roduce  it, 
they  in  mediately  demand  the  iinjiosition  of  a duty,  or  an  increase 
of  the  duty  if  one  already  exists,  in  order  that  the  consumer 
may  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  them  such  a lionus  upon  their 
investn  ent  as  will  enable  them  to  commence  or  to  continue  the 
business,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance,  there  are  no  tin  or 
terne  \ lates  made  in  this  country,  but  wc  import  all  we  use,  al- 
though they  are  subject  to  a duty  or  tax  of  $22.40  per  ton. 
Notwit  istanding  this  duty,  the  prices  preyailing  here  are  so  low 
that  Ol  r manufacturers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  produce  that 
class  o;  goods.  They  are,  therefore,  demanding  that  the  duty 
shall  b(  more  than  doubled,  because  they  know  that  this  would 
SO  incr-ase  the  prices  here  as  to  enable  them  to  go  into  the 
manufa  Mure  of  the  article  and  realize  a profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  fan  lers  and  otlier  consumers  of  their  ])roduct. 


It  \\ 
reports 
most  e\ 
haye  ai 
prices  c 
to  ]iay 
medicir 
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projierl 
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ould  not  be  difficult  to  show  liy  a citation  of  authentic 
of  the  markets  here  and  in  other  countries,  that  in  al- 
ery  instance  the  domestic  producers  of  pi’otected  articles 
Ided  the  whole  or  a large  part  of  the  dut}'  to  the  foreign 
f the  same  kind  of  articles,  and  thus  forced  the  farmers 
millions  of  dollars  more  eyery  year  for  their  clothinn, 
es,  paints,  glass,  salt,  earthenware,  agricmltural  imple- 
)oard  and  wire  fences,  barns  and  other  luiildiims,  waarons, 
and  other  necessaries,  than  they  would  haye  been  rc- 
o pay  if  the  duties  had  not  been  imposed,  or  had  been 
adjusted  and  lixed  at  a reasonable  reyetiue  rate.  But 
;or  Culloni  says  that  “ the  result  with  steel  rails  is  but  a 
lase  of  the  working  of  protection,”  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
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the  present  pur])ose  to  state  that  result  a little  more  in  detail  and 
with  a little  more  accuracy  than  he  has  statc^d  it.  I lis  contention 
is  that  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  has  been  reduced  by 
protection ; and  in  order  to  make  the  contrast  between  the  prices 
in  1867  and  1887  more  striking,  he  gives  the  price  in  depreciated 
currency  for  the  former  3'ear  and  the  price  in  gold  for  the  latter 
one.  The  Senator’s  statement  as  to  the  quantities  of  steel  rails 
made  in  this  country  each  year  being  accepted,  and  his  currency 
})rices  reduced  to  gold,  so  as  to  institute  a just  comparison  be- 
tween the  cost  under  protection  and  the  cost  under  free  trade,  the 
following  table  will  show  the  unnecessary  burden  imposed  upon 
our  people  by  the  tariff  upon  this  single  article  during  a period 
of  twelve  years,  from  1871  to  1882,  inclusive. 


* Year. 

Tons  of  Steel  Hails 
made  in  the  United 
States. 

Price  in 
England  in 
Gold. 

Price  in 
United 
States  in 
Gold. 

Difference  in 
Price  per 
Ton. 

Excess  of  Cost 
under  Protection 
over  Cost  under 
Free  Trade. 

1871 

38,350 

$54.99 

$91.18 

$36.19 

$1,284,367 

1873,.... 

94,070 

67.64 

98.43 

30.79 

2,839,973 

1873 

139,015 

80.05 

103.91 

33 . 06 

3,971,372 

1 1874 

144,944 

68 . 75 

85.76 

17.01 

2,475,495 

^ 1875,.... 

390,863 

44.38 

69.75 

14.97 

4,344,330 

1876 

413,461 

33.13 

44.97 

13.75 

5,358,878 

1877 

433,169 

39.30 

43.08 

13.88 

5,565,040 

1878,.... 

559,795 

35 . 55 

43.00 

16.45 

9,208,638 

1879,.... 

693,113 

36.88 

48.35 

31.37 

14,811,824 

1880 

968,075 

34.36 

67.. 50 

33.14 

33,180,005 

1881 

1,355,519 

31.. 53 

60.00 

38.17 

38,534,686 

1883,... . 

1,460,930 

31.10 

57.00 

35 . 90 

37,837,838 

6,579,194 

$1.59,313,216 

Besides  this,  according  to  the  Senator’s  statement,  1,042,921 
tons  of  steel  rails  were  imported  into  this  country  during  the 
same  period  of  twelve  years,  upon  which  the  people  paid  duties 
to  the  amount  of  $29,201,788  in  gold,  making  the  whole  extra  cost 
$188,514,004.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  protect  this  industry, 
the  ]»eo})le  were  taxed  $188,514,004  in  twelve  years,  out  of  which 
the  government  received  for  public  purposes  the  sum  of  $29,- 
201,788,  and  the  manufacturers  of  steel  rails  received  for  their 
])rivate  use  the  sum  of  $159,312,216.  In  the  language  of  tlie 
Senator,  this  is  “a  typical  case  of  the  working  of  ]>rotection  ” ; 
and  if  we  had  such  data  as  would  enal)le  us  to  take  up  each  pro- 
tected article  and  show  how  much  this  restrictive  policy  has 
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add(  d to  it.-^  }>ricc,  tlie  farmers  of  tlie  country,  wlio  cannot  in- 
crca;c  tlic  ]»rices  of  their  ])roducts,  would  he  astounded  at  the 
enoiinous  sum  they  are  compelled  to  pay  eveiy  year  in  order 
that  others  may  realize  large  j>rofits  in  their  business. 

^ ^’he  farmers  are  more  interested  than  any  other  class  of  peo- 
ple n the  cheap  construction  and  operation  of  railroads,  for  they 
greu  tly  outnumber  any  other  class,  and  furnish  much  the  largest 
amoLintof  freight  to  be  carried.  The  whole  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  deducted  from  the  prices  of  their  products,  whether  sold 
at  1 ome  or  abroad;  and  besitles,  they  are  frequently  compelled 
by  county  taxation  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  roads.  We 
havi ! seen  that  the  cost  of  the  railroads  constructed  and  repaired 
in  tiis  country  during  a period  of  twelve  years  only,  was  in- 
crea  5ed  $188,514,004:  by  reason  of  the  protecticm  tariff  on  a single 
arti(  le ; and  it  has  been  increased  by  many  millions  of  dollars  by 
the  jame  policy  before  and  since  that  time.  This  was  not  only 
an  1 njust  and  oppressive  tax  in  the  beginning,  but  it  constitutes 
a pc  rraanent  charge  upon  the  people,  because  the  farmers  and 
othc  rs  who  travel  and  ship  freight  on  these  roads,  must  continue 
to  ] ay  such  rates  as  will  enable  the  companies  to  pay  interest 
upo  1 their  bonds  and  declare  dividends  to  their  stockholders. 

't  is  true  that  the  price  of  steel  rails  has  been  greatly  re- 
duc  id  since  1867 ; but  Senator  Cullom’s  claim  that  the  reduction 
is  d ae  solely  to  protection,  is  a mere  assertion,  and  he  does  not 
even  attempt  to  sustain  it  by  any  argument  showing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  alleged  cause  and  the  alleged  effect.  He  merely 
stat  ‘s  the  facts  that  steel  rails  sold  in  this  country  for  $166  per 
ton  m 1867,  and  for  $27.50  per  ton  in  1887 ; and  upon  this  flimsy 
foundation  he  bases  his  conclusion  that  prot(3ction  reduced  the 
price.  lie  might  have  shown,  also,  if  he  had  been  di.sposecl  to 
do  10,  that  there  had  been  very  great  reductions  since  1867  in 
the  prices  of  many  articles  which  have  always  been  admitted 
free  of  duty,  or  upon  which  the  duties  have  not  been  protective, 
as  t n plates,  for  illustration;  and  then  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelbd  to  conclude,  according  to  his  own  me  thod  of  reasoning, 
that  free  trade  or  non-protective  duties  would  have  had  the  same 
effc  *t  upon  steel  I’ails. 

3ut  in  what  way  has  protection  reduced  the  price  of  steel 
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rails  or  any  other  article?  Has  it  cheapened  production  by  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  emplo^x'cs,  or  the  cost  of  inachineiy  and 
materials,  or  the  amount  of  taxation,  or  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
capital  invested?  If  so,  how  has  it  done  these  things,  or  any  of 
them?  Upon  all  these  material  points  the  Senator,  like  other 
advocates  of  protection,  is  silent.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
protection  has  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain—they  are  still  higher  here  than  in  free-trade  England ; and 
they  must  fall  below  the  price  there  and  so  remain  for  many 
years,  before  our  people  will  be  compensated  for  the  hundreds  of 
millions  they  have  already  expended  to  increase  the  profits  of 
domestic  manufacturers. 

If  our  manufacturers  could  afford  to  make  and  sell  steel  rails 
for  $27.50  per  ton  in  1887,  what  excuse  was  there  for  the  Re- 
publican law  which  enabled  them  to  compel  their  custoineis  to 
pay  them  $166  per  ton  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  country  for  the 
same  article  in  1867?  Any  system  of  taxation  which  enables 
individuals  or  corporations  to  exact  such  exorbitant  prices  for 
their  products,  must  be  radically  wrong,  and  no  sophistry  can 

make  it  even  appear  to  be  right. 

In  Great  Britain  there  has  been  from  the  beginning  absolute 

free  trade  in  steel  rails  and  in  all  the  materials  used  in  their 
manufacture,  and  the  reduction  in  prices  has  been  as  great  there 
as  here.  How  will  Senator  Cullom  account  for  the  fact,  if  it  be 
a fact,  as  he  assumes,  that  protection  reduces  the  price  m this 
country,  and  free  trade,  the  very  opposite  of  protection,  reduces 
the  price  in  Great  Britain?  The  simple  truth  is  that  a reduction 
in  the  price,  sooner  or  later,  was  inevitable,  no  matter  whether  the 
protective  or  the  free-trade  policy  prevailed ; and  the  only  effect 
of  protection  was  to  delay  the  result  and  compel  consumers  to 
pay  enormous  bounties  for  many  years,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  enjoying  the  benefits  of  comjietition  and  cheaper  produc- 
tion. Whenever  there  is  a permanent  demand  for  an  article,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  supply  it,  and  if  those  wlio  undertake  to  do 
so  keep  the  price  too  liigh,  others,  if  left  free  to  do  so,  will  go 
into  the  business  in  competition  with  them  and  compel  them  to 
go  out  or  reduee  their  charges.  In  the  case  of  steel  rails,  the 
reduction  did  not  begin  as  soon  or  progress  as  rapidly  as  it 
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ought  bccuuse  the  riiunufuctiirers  were  protected  ugaiiist  foreign 
competition  by  a high  tariff  and  against  domestic  competition 
bj  pa  cuts,  but  the  expiration  of  tlie  patents  and  the  discovery 
of  imj  roved  processes  of  manufacture  have  finally  so  reduced  the 
price  1 hat  it  is  now  not  more  than  $5  or  $6  per  ton  higher  than 
in  England.  As  soon,  however,  as  tliere  shall  be  an  increased 
denial: d here,  the  manufacturers,  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  can  jiut 
the  piice  up  $17  higher  than  it  is  abroad,  and  still  monopolme 
the  ho  lie  market;  and  after  the  experience  of  the  ]>ast,  no  one 
doubtt  that  they  will  do  so. 

The  American  farmer,  although  he  cultivates  the  most  fertile 
soil  in  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  the  most  prosperous  member 
of  the  community,  is  constantly  engaged  in  a hard  struggle  to 
secuie  a coinfoi  table  support  for  his  family  and  a moderate 
educat  on  for  his  children,  and  to  pay  his  taxes  and  keep  out  of 
debt.  This  is  all  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish;  in 
a laige  majoiitj  of  cases  he  fails  even  to  do  this,  and  sooner  or 
later  is  compelled  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  land  and  reduce  his 
expeiK  itures  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  He  has  a jiaternal 
govern  nent  which  has  determined  that  certain  classes  of  industry 
ought  1o  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  for  thirty  year.s 
he  has  been  taxed  for  their  support;  and  now  after  these  favored 
indiistiies  have  become  rich  and  powerful,  they  combine  and 
confed(  rate  under  the  names  of  trusts,  .syndicates,  and  pools,  and 
dictate  the  tei’ins  upon  which  the  people  may  pnicure  the  neces- 
saries c f life  and  carry  on  their  business. 

Under  our  system  of  taxation,  the  farmer  is  almost  without 
the  sen  blaiice  of  power  to  protect  his  own  interests.  He  cannot 
control  the  ])rices  of  tlie  products  he  sells  in  the  markets  of  his 
own  CO  intry,  becau.se  the  demand  is  not  equal  to  the  supply,  and 
he  mus:  take  what  he  can  get;  and  he  cannot  control  the  prices 
of  the  articles  he  buys  liere,  but  must  pay  whatever  is  a.sked, 

..  are  protected  by  tariff  laws  against  the  competition 
of  everybody  who  wants  to  sell  them  lower.  Nor  can  he  control 
the  })rices  of  his  products  in  the  markets  abroad,  where  he  .sells 
what  h s home  market  will  not  take,  because  there  he  is  coni- 
jielled  ‘o  compete,  under  many  disadvantages,  with  similar  pro- 
ducts fi  jm  all  paits  of  the  wcu'ld.  If  he  attempts  to  escape  extor- 
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tion  at  home  by  ])urchasiiig  what  he  wants  in  the  cheap  markets 
abroad,  where  he  sells  his  sur])lus,  his  own  government  arrests 
him  at  the  custom  house  and  lines  him  from  30  to  100  per  cent. 
u])on  the  value  of  his  goods;  and  this  he  must  pay  before  he  is 
allowed  to  sell  or  even  to  use  the  articles  he  has  bought  with  the 
j)roceeds  of  his  own  labor.  And  what  makes  the  matter  woi’se, 
is  the  fact  that  the  government  does  not  need  this  fine,  but  im- 
j)Oses  it  upon  the  importer  and  the  importer’s  customers  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  competing  with  some  individual  or 
corporation  engaged  in  making  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  this 
country. 

The  manufacturers  can  foresee  with  almost  absolute  eertaintv 
wliat  the  quantity  of  their  product  will  be  upon  the  employment 
of  any  given  number  of  hands,  and,  therefore,  they  can  condjine 
whenever  they  clioose  to  limit  production  and  increase  })rices; 
but  the  farmer’s  crop  de^iends  almost  entirely  u]K>n  the  character 
of  the  season  he  may  have,  and  he  cannot  decide  in  advance  how 
much  he  must  plant  in  order  to  furni.sh  a supply  tliat  will  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  He  must  sow  and  reap  all  he  can 
every  year,  and  take  the  risk  of  reducing  the  prices  of  his  own 
]U’oducts  by  overstocking  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
When  the  seed  is  sown,  it  must  remain  until  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered, and  consequently  the  farmer’s  investment  yields  but  one 
return  each  year.  But  the  oiiqnit  of  the  manufacturer  is  the  re- 
sult of  a daih*  proce.ss;  'and  if  he  finds  that  prices  are  falling  by 
reason  of  overproduction,  or  for  any  other  reason,  he  can  dimin- 
isli  or  suspend  his  expenditures  until  the  market  improves. 

Notwitlistanding  these  and  many  other  disadvantages  umler 
which  the  farmer  labors,  and  which  no  act  of  Congress  can  re- 
move.  Senator  Cullom  thinks  protection  has  been  more  beneficial 
to  him  than  to  anyone  else;  and  he  refers  to  “the  great  im- 
})rovement  in  the  material  welfare  of  the  farmiim  and  countrv 
peo])le  ’’  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  justify  his  o]>inion. 
“All  this  comfort  and  general  imjirovement  ’’  he  attributes  to 
protection.  Because  the  farmers,  who  own  all  the  eultivated  land 
on  a great  continent,  and  who  had  in  1880  $12,500,000,000  in- 
vested in  farms,  agricultural  implements,  and  live  stock,  did  not 
retrograde  or  stand  still  during  a period  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
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wher  the  whole  civilized  world  was  progressing  in  wealth  and 

mate  aal  comfort  at  a rate  never  witnessed  before,  the  Senator 

concludes  that  the  fact  is  due  solely  to  a })olicy  which  compelled  \ 

them  to  ])ay  out  of  their  own  earnings  many  millions  of  dollars 

cverj,  year  to  establish  and  maintain  other  industries.  It  would 

be  fa ' more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  they  had  been  exeni]>t 

from  this  heavy  taxation  and  ]»ermitted  to  ex]'Cnd  their  money 

for  tie  improvement  of  their  own  })roperty  and  the  education 

of  th  hr  children,  there  would  be  fewer  mortgages  upon  their  land, 

and  i greater  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity  among  the  farmers 

and  ( ountry  people. 

J.  G.  Carlisle. 


i 


Ex-Speaker  Carlisle  eontrilmtes  to  the  May 
imiuber  of  The  Forum  a review  of  llie  admin- 
istration of  President  Harrison,  and  of  the  acts 
and  plans  of  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress 
since  the  last  election.  He  writes  with  especial 
reference  to  legislation  and  proposed  legislation 
affecting  the  revenues  of  the  govern imuit  and  the 
surplus.  The  article  is  at  once  a eriti«nsin  of  the 
Republican  programme  and  an  argument  for 
tariff  reform. 
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The  mandate  of  the  Constitution  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  according  to  population,  is  practically 
equivalent  to  a mandate  to  this  generation  that  the  federal  rev- 
enues shall  not  be  raised  by  direct  taxes. 

The  demands  of  those  who  foi’  twenty -five  years  have  dictated 
legislation  and  influenced,  if  not  controlled,  elections,  have  caused 
the  repeal  of  all  the  internal  taxes  except  those  on  distilled 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  tobacco,  and  State  bank-notes.  The  oleo- 
margarine tax  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  for  this  tax  is  in- 
dubitably not  for  rev^enue,  and  is  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  protection — that  is,  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  a certain  class 
as  against  other  classes — to  internal  taxation  and  as  between 
American  industries. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  internal  taxation; 
the  present  tendency  is  to  the  gradual  eurtailrnent  of  that  system, 
with  the  purjiose  ultimately  of  its  extinction.  It  has  been 
harshly  and  unwisely  administered.  It  has  been  so  administered 
as  to  create  irritation  and  opj)osition,  and  no  doubt  arbitrary  and 
cruel  acts  have  been  done  under  the  ]>retence  of  its  execution. 
It  is  based  on  the  conception,  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  idea,  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  tobacco  were  dishonest.  Unnecessary 
and  annoying  restrictions,  narrow  and  arbitrary  rules,  rigorous 
exercise  of  })ower,  have  made  the  system  un}K>pular.  The  ofti- 
cers  in  charge  of  the  system  have  stood  in  the  way  of  all  liberal 
amendments,  and  those  members  of  Congress  who  desire  the  per- 
petuation of  high  protective  duties  or  the  abolishment  of  the 
internal  revenue  refuse  to  j^ermit  such  legislative  amendments  as 
might  render  tlie  system  j>opular  and  thereby  permanent. 

The  tax  of  90  cents  per  gallon  on  spirits— a tax  of  500  per 
cent,  on  prime  cost— and  the  unjust  requirements  as  to  the  bond- 
ing period,  are  preserved  in  part  liy  those  who  desire  to  repeal  the 
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whde  system;  for  tlicj  are  assured  tluit  a lower  tax  aud  a wise 
and  liberal  system  of  bonding,  warehousing,  aiid  collection  would 
reiu  er  }>ermanent  the  raising  of  that  much  revenue  from  spirits. 
A V ise  reform  of  our  laws  as  to  internal  taxation  is  ])erhaps 
im}>  )ssible  at  present.  Its  tirst  necessity  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
reecgnition  l>y  Congress  that  the  American  j^eople  intend  to 
revise  the  tariff  taxation  before  they  will  ])ermit  the  re])eal  of 
thes3  internal  taxes,  and  that  the  burdens  left  by  the  war  in  the 
form  of  bonded  debt  and  ])ension  rolls  must  in  part  be  met  by 
thes3  taxes.  If  this  can  once  be  rcaliwd  by  Congress,  the 
pro]  er  amendments  will  be  made,  and  the  reformation  of  this 
brai  ch  of  federal  taxation  can  then  be  accomplished. 

Il  is  certain  that  the  larger  ])art  of  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  raised  by' customs  duties  on  imported  merchandise. 
The  income  im])eratively'  rc(]uired,  without  excessive  a])])ro])ria- 
tion  i or  the  squandering  of  the  ])ul>lic  monies,  cannot  be  less  than 
$310,000,000,  of  which  the  larger  part  will  be  gathered  from 
tarii'  taxation.  All  indirect  taxation  is  expensive  in  its  inciden- 
tal )urdens,  and  all  duties  tend  to  the  creation  of  fraud  in 
importations.  The  bulk  of  our  present  duties  is  a tax  on  j)ro- 
duclion,  and  therefore  is  added  to  the  cost  of  ])rod action,  on 
whi(  h the  various  j)rolits  of  those  who  handle  the  merchandise 
inusj  be  made;  so  that  ultimately,  as  a rule,  the  consumer  is 
inuCt  not  only  with  the  tax,  but  with  its  accumulated  ])rolits. 
Thi.‘  cannot  be  prevented;  it  is  inherent  and  unavoidable  in  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

T le  higher  the  duty  the  greater  the  tem])talion  to  every  foian 
of  e’-asion,  legitimate  or  fraudulent;  and  at  ])resent  these  evasions 
under  each  head  are  very  numerous.  'J'he  frauds  ])racticed  or 
attei  ipted  are  almost  innumerable,  while  the  legitimate  evasions 
are  : Iso  numerous.  Here  is  an  exanq)le  of  such  evasion.  The 
Act  of  1883  imposed  “on  wire  rods  wound  in  coils  and  loo])s, 
not  lighter  than  Xo.  5 wire  guage,  valued  at  3-|-  cents  or  less 
per  b., -f’^i-ct.  per  lb.;  and  on  wire  rods  of  steel,  not  elsewhere 
spec  tied,  -15  per  cent.”  By  skilful  undervaluation  wire  rods  No. 
6 wti-e  imported  at  a lower  rate  than  No.  5;  and  at  once  the 
foreipi  manufacturer  made  his  rods  No.  6,  so  that  in  1887,  247, 
730,  .64  lbs  of  No.  6 were  im]»orted,  to  about  86,964,673  lbs.  of 
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wire  rods  not  lighter  than  No.  o.  And  the  contest  behu-e  the 
both  Congress  between  the  wire-i'od  manufacturers  and  the  wire 
manufacturers  illustrates  at  once  the  inequalities,  injuries,  and 
burdens  of  the  ju-esent  tariff.  The  tem])tation  to  fraud  is  so  gi-eat 
undei  the  j)iesent  act  that  the  dishonest  importer  has  lanrelv 
the  advantage  over  the  hone.st  importer.  In  some  branches  of 
trade  there  are  no  longer  Amei-ican  importers  but  only  consignees 
ol  foreign  houses,  and  in  some  cases  the  very  rate  of  duty  which 
was  meant  to  be  prohibitoiy  has  tenq)ted  to  such  successful  fraud 
as  to  increase  the  inqtortation  of  the  article.  4’hese  frauds  beget 
counter-frauds  in  the  manufacturcr.s,  and  undervaluation  is  met 
by  adulteration ; and  as  the  dishonest  importer  can  undersell  the 
honest  importer,  so  the  dishonest  manufacturer  can  drive  the 
honest  manufacturer  to  the  wall.  Nor  does  fraud  stoji  here;  it 
enters  into  the  Custom  House  and  debauches  the  })ublic  official 
enti  usted  yith  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  rate,  lia\'ing  been 
oiiginally  dictated  by'  private  interest  and  secured  bv  combined 
eliort,  is  practically  varied  in  its  collection  by  fraud;  but  the 
bmdens  lemain  on  the  consumer  and  tax-]tayer.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  by'  any'  means  that  the  majority  of  im])orters,  manufac- 
turers, or  officials  are  guilty  of  fraud;  only  that  fraud  is  fre- 
quent; that  it  is  the  natural  and  inevitalde  fruit  of  the  jiresent 
law,  and  the  constant  accompaniment  of  high  tariff  rates. 

The  47th  Congress  was  Republican,  and  the  clamor  for  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  drove  it  to  the  creation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi.ssion,  which  was  wholly  controlled  by  the  views  of  “tho.se 
interested  ” — to  use  the  ordinary' and  accurate  ])hrase  enqiloved  to 
de.scribe  tho.se  by'  whom  our  tariff  legislation  has  been  dictated 
and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  enacted.  Yet  those  interested 
were  dissati.sfied  with  the  re])ort  of  tliat  Commission,  and  tlie 
Senate,  also  in  the  same  interest,  in  violation  of  the  true  intent 
and  sjurit  of  the  Constitution,  which  invests  the  House  witli  the 
power  of  originating  revenue  bills,  formulated  the  ]>resent  bill, 
which  was  juishcd  through  under  a change  in  the  rules.  The  full 
effect  of  this  lusurpation  by  the  Senate  ujion  the  privileges  of  the 
House  has  not  yet  been  felt.  The  })recedent  then  e.stablished  by 
the  Republican  Party^  will  be  follow  d by  the  ])re.sent  Senate,  and 
the  question  of  tariff'  revision  may  be  conq)lieated  with  the  grave 
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q lestion  of  the  prerogative  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives;  and 
tl  is  once  earnestly  discussed  and  subjected  to  the  calcium  light 
O-  })ublic  passion,  will  reveal  the  inequalities  in  Senatorial  re})re- 
s(  ntation  and  power,  which  may  demand  rectification  in  the 
fi  ture.  An  act  with  such  a history  could  not  be  accepted  as  a 
settlement.  Full  of  inequalities,  illogical  in  many  of  its  require- 
n ents,  loosely  drawn  in  some  of  its  provisions,  excessive  in  its 
n tes,  it  will  be  a monument  to  the  Congress  whicli  enacted  it. 
I’ s wisdom  may  be  illustrated  by  the  worsted  schedule. 

The  same  party  which  enacted  this  act  so  tied  our  hands  as  to 
le  ave  the  government  no  power  to  call  in  tlie  4’s  anti  4^’s,  so  that 


when  all  the  3 per  cents  were  called  in  tluTe  was  no  legitimate 
u ie  for  the  surplus  remaining  after  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
g ivernment  were  paid,  except  the  payment  of  the  undue  bonds, 
w Inch  were  at  an  enormous  premium.  This  was  the  predicament 
tJie  Republican  Party  had  driven  the  government  into:  its  bonds 
uadue  and  not  subject  to  call  and  bearing  a large  premium;  its 
ii  icome  by  unequal  taxation  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
ii  I excess  of  its  proper  needs.  The  simple  remedy,  to  any  plain 
man,  would  have  been  the  reduction  of  taxation  by  this  redundant 
hundred  millions;  and  this  is  the  only  wise  remedy. 

But  when  Congress  undertook  to  select  the  subjects  upon 
V hich  it  would  reduce  or  remove  duties,  it  was  met  by  the  com- 
h ined  opposition  of  those  interested  against  any  reduction  what- 
ever.  Not  even  could  the  sugar  duty  then  be  touched,  for  it 
v’as  claimed  that  the  sugar  interest  was  in  the  combination;  and 
i is  only  since  Louisiana  has  indicated  its  purjjose  to  stand  by 
t le  Mills  bill  and  the  Democratic  Party,  that  it  has  been  discov- 
€ red  that  the  sugar  duty  is  improper  and  ought  to  be  repealed, 
c r very  much  reduced. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
£ greed:  1.  That  not  only  should  the  revenues  be  reduced,  but 
t hat  this  should  be  done  by  the  reduction  of  taxation,  by  the  re- 
( uction  of  duties;  not  by  the  increase  of  taxation,  by  diverting 
the  money  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  j)ockets  of  those 
iaterested.  2.  That  the  free  list  should  be  enlarged  by  placing 
thereon  so  far  as  could  be  justly  done;  (£i)  the  necessities 
( f life,  e.  g.  salt,  lumber  etc. ; (b)  the  crude  material  needed  by 
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manufacturers,  e.  y.  wool,  flax,  hemp,  etc.;  (c)  ])artly  manufac- 
tured materials  usable  only  in  farther  manuhicture,  e.  g.  tinqJate. 
3.  That  in  reducing  duties  the  jibatement  should  be  so  moderate 
as  to  leave  a duty  greater  than  the  fair  ditference  in  the  2>ossible 
cost  here  £ind  abroad,  and  yet  only  to  such  extent  £is  would 
enable  the  American  consumer  to  jnotect  himself  by  importation 
from  extortion  practiced  by  means  of  combination.  4.  To  leave 
untouched  such  schedules  as  either  were  luxuries,  or  \vere  so 
complicated  with  other  interests  as  to  create  antagonisms. 

The  IHills  bill  was  the  result.  The  modifications  made  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  were  not  very  important,  and  were  in  the 
aggregate  less  than  6 per  cent,  of  the  reduction  by  altemtions  in 
duties.  The  average  duty  on  the  articles  reduced  by  the  Mills 
bill  is  under  the  present  law  64.84  j3er  cent;  under  tlie  Mills  bill 
48.28  per  cent.  The  value  of  our  imjiorts  of  merchandise  in  the 
fiscal  year  1887-88  \vas  $683,418,980.70,  but  the  value  of  those 
articles  the  duties  on  which  are  reduced  by  the  Mills  bill  w^as 
only  $179,363,722.56. 

There  will  be,  if  the  Mills  bill  becomes  a law,  a renewal  of  the 
experiment  made  in  cotton,  silk,  leather,  and  various  other  man- 
ufactures— that  of  free  crude  material  for  our  manufacturers.  W e 
enlarge  the  lumber  free  list,  and  wm  give  wrnol,  flax,  heinji,  jute, 
manilla,  sunn,  sisal,  and  tinned  jfiate  free  of  duty  to  the  American 
manufacturer.  This  is  a distinct  advance  upon  the  Walker 
tariff,  and  is  of  im2)ortance.  Here  in  my  judgment  is  the  greatest 
value  of  the  j\[ills  bill.  These  materials  wfill  be  made  free 
whether  the  50th  Congress  acts  or  not.  This  advance  is 
beyond  doubt.  On  this  basis  alone  can  our  manufacturers  hold 
the  “home  market  ” against  their  foreign  cornjietitors ; this  is  the 
absolute  requisite  of  the  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  products  coni])osed  of  these  materials.  We  raise 
2)erhaj)s  10,000  tons  of  the  fibers  which  are  classed  with  flax, 
hemj),  etc.,  and  we  use  over  210,000  tons;  we  use  570,643,389 
J30unds  of  tin-j)late,  and  we  do  not  make  a pound ; we  require 
600,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  j)roduce  about  265,000,000  lbs. 
Our  foreign  competitors  ha\m  free  materials,  which  carries  with 
it  free  selection;  and  we  must  obtain  materials  on  the  same  terms 
or  be  beaten  in  the  contest.  Tliis  change  will  give  stability  and 
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]F  ace  to  tlie  industries  based  on  these  materials,  and  only  tlms  will 
th3_y  Iiaye  that  stabilihy.  And  this  change  will  reduce  the  ca}>i- 
ta  iiecessaiy  to  the  establishment  and  management  of  such  eli- 
te -iirises,  and  enable  the  factories  to  giye  twelye  months’  laboi-  to 
th  ? wagm-worker.  It  will  gradually  |)reyent  tlie  im])ortation  of 
th  3 finishe(l  ]u-oduet  by  haying  it  sup})lanted  by  the  American 
]n  )duet.  1 he  day  will  soon  come  under  such  a law  when  an 
El  glisli  ^suit  of  woolen  goods  will  be  as  rare  in  America  as  a 
j>a  r of  English  shoes  now  are. 

The  gi’eatest  of  all  products,  which  in  this  country  must  haye 
its  daily  sale,  and  that  for  cash,  is  labor.  Whoeyer  else  may 
ret  dll  his  goods  or  wares  in  barns,  or  granaries,  or  warehouses, 
he  who  has  nought  but  labor  must  sell  it,  and  that  for  c.ash,  so 
th:  t the  daily  liread  which  depends  upon  the  daily  wage  may  be 
gn  en  to  those  whom  God  has  put  upon  him  to  support.  Com- 
pention  alone  can  furnish  a profitable  market  for  labor;  not  that 
miaous  competition  which  the  stimulus  of  a forced  and  unnatural 
system  ])roduees,  but  the  natural  coni])etition  which  grows  out  of 
the  deyelopment  of  a country  and  the  necessity  of  a (huly  sujiply 
of  ts  daily  wants.  The  wage-worker  demands  that  we  shall  frame 
such  a system,  if  it  be  within  our  power  to  do  so,  as  will  furnish 
twdye  months’  labor  for  twelye  months’  pac . As  things  stand 
non,  whateyer  other  adyantages  may  be  churned  for  the  present 
sys:em,  no  fair  man  will  deny  that  in  all  the  great  “])rotected” 
industries  there  can  be  Init  seyen  months  of  labor,  or  at  least 
sey  m months  pay,  for  twelye  months’  labor;  for  in  seyen  months, 
wh  ai  these  factories  run  at  their  full  capacity,  they  turn  out 
twelye  months’  supply  for  the  market  they  haye,  so  that  they 
giy ' to  their  operatiyes  the  option  of  seyen  months’  labor,  at  f:ur 
pri(  es  for  the  labor,  to  secure  twelye  months’  dying,  or  let  them 
woik  tlie  whole  twelye  months,  l)iit  only  at  such  rates  as  would 
in  the  aggregate  amount  to  seyen  months’  pay. 

])rotectiye  tariff  does  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can- 
not fix  the  wages  of  labor.  Labor,  like  all  commodities,  will, 
um'er  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  command 
id  n-orth  in  the  market  where  it  is  for  sale;  :ind  all  that  legisla- 
tion can  iiossibly  accomplish  is  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
ope  ation  of  this  law,  and  so  fai-  as  it  does  this  only  harm  can  e.nsue. 
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Canad:i,  the  L nited  States,  and  Mexico  haye  jirotectiye  tarilTs, 
but  the  ])rice  of  labor  is  not  uniform  in  any  section  of  the  conti- 
nent; it  differs  in  eyery  ih-oyince  of  Canada,  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  L nite<l  States,  and  in  the  various  parts  c)f  ^Mexico. 

If  there  is  demand  for  labor  C(|ual  to  or  greater  than  the  su]!- 
])ly,  then  labor  is  profitably  iiaid;  and  if  combinations  of  capital 
to  force  hd)or  to  sell  itself  at  prices  fixed  by  the  combination 
cannot  be  successfully  formed,  then  labor  will  be  free  to  nmke 
its  own  bargains.  But  if  the  market  be  so  restricted  that  the 
supply  of  labor  exceeds  the  demand,  or  if  capital  is  enabled  to 
combine  to  prevent  competition,  then  labor  must  be  sold  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  em]iloyer.  Eow,  our  ]>resent  .«;ystcm  does 
both;  it  restricts  the  market  to  be  supplied  liy  our  labor,  and  it 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  fix  the  price  they  will  pay  to  labor. 
Whenever  the  duty  is  high  enough  to  prevent  foreign  competi- 
tion, then  the  operative  making,  and  the  consumer  purchasing, 
tho.se  “protected  ” fabrics  are  in  the  power  of  the  manufacturer. 
No  organization  of  lalior,  no  Knights  t)f  Labor,  can  lireak  such 
shackles ; the  “ strikes  ” giye  only  assistance  to  the  “ trust.-;,”  which 
own  tlie  market.  The  only  relief  is  in  Congress,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  to  the  competitiye  ])oint.  AVe  are  in  morals  the 
partner  of  every  combination  rendered  possible  liy  the  tariff. 

There  may  be  no  refoi’iii  in  our  tax  laws  elTeeted  by  this  Con- 
grc.ss;  Imt  there  has  been  aroused  a uniyer.-;al  interest  in  these 
economic  questions,  and  as  they  are  studied  and  as  they  come  to 
be  understood,  there  will  be  reforms — perhaps  reyolution.  I 
believe  tluit  the  reduction  of  taxation  ami  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  must  lie  done  with  a constant  remembrance  that  .systems 
long  established  cannot  be  readily  changed;  that  in  tlie  ])rogress 
of  years  investments  were  made,  habits  formed,  and  combinations 
entered  into  that  need  time,  care,  and  patience  to  reform.  And 
also  in  a country  like  this,  with  a territory  so  large,  interests  so 
diversified,  industries  so  varied,  and  with  its  jieculiar  political 
imstitutions  and  modes  of  transacting  pulilic  bu.sinc.ss,  there  are 
grave  jiractical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  reform.  Combina- 

• ^ I 

tioiis  of  capital;  leagued  associations  of  the  interested,  who  by 
the  present  .system  are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  tlie  many; 
sectional  industries;  political  positions  depiMident  on  local  inter- 
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es  s ; slender  majorities — these  are  factors  in  h'gislation  which  havm 
lai  gely  influenced,  if  not  actually  controlled,  the  legislation  of 
th  ' ])ast  twenty-five  years  on  this  matter  of  tariff  taxation. 

The  power  and  the  right  of  taxation  in  a free  country  are 
CO -extensive ; but  the  right  of  taxation  being  granted  to  the 
gevernment  as  the  means  of  meeting  its  ex})cnses,  taxation  is 
so  ely  a revenue  power.  'The  })Ower  to  regulate  commerce  is 
net  a grant  of  power  to  tax,  nor  does  it  include  it,  either  as 
regards  commerce  between  the  States  or  between  us  and  foreign 
nations.  The  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  right  to  exact  civic 
di  ties  or  to  require  military  service,  and  to  lay  taxes,  are  alike 
lii  lited  by  the  necessities  of  the  government,  and  ought  to  be 
e^sercised  only  for  public  })Ui'poses. 

Each  citizen  ought  to  bear  his  share  of  the  public  burdens 
and  only  his  share,  whether  of  personal  service  or  of  money;  and 
thj  public  burdens  ought  to  be  so  imposed  as  to  secure  this  im- 
partial service  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  And  while  it  may 
be  irnpossilfle  so  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  as  to  secure  this  impar- 
tu  lity,  it  can  be  kept  steadily  in  view;  and  in  selecting  the 
subjects  and  adopting  the  modes  of  taxation,  we  must  kee]>  this 
fu  idamental  limitation  upon  our  power  constantly  before  us,  so 
th  it  the  increased  cost  to  th'e  citizen  thereby  caused  shall  go  to 
th  3 government,  and  so  that  this  increased  cost  shall  cause  as 
sn  all  additional  burden  to  labor  as  jiossible. 

In  18(36  we  received  from  internal  revenue  taxation  $310, 
9(  6,98d.l7,  from  about  240  different  sources  of  taxation.  Of  this 
sum  spirits  furnished  10.7  percent.,  fermented  liquors  1.68  per 
ce  it.,  and  tobacco  5.32  per  cent.  From  this  long  schedule  of 
soirees  of  revenue  all  have  been  taken  except  s}iirits,  fermented 
lie  uors,  and  tobacco;  and  as  spirits  and  tobacco  are  now  taxed  at 
lo  ver  rates  than  then,  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  the  internal  rev- 
er  ue  has  been  given  uji.  During  the  yeaiv  when  this  taxation 
w:  IS  heaviest  the  tariff  rates  were  raised,  on  the  plea  of  compen- 
saing  the  manufacturers  for  certain  burdens  imposed  by  the 
in:ernal  revenue  taxation.  But  those  rates  remain,  although  the 
bi  rdens  have  long  been  removed. 

The  war  taxes  consisted  of  increased  tai  iff  rates  and  the  in- 
te  mal  reveiiue  taxation,  and  the  return  to  the  taxation  of  peace 
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ought  to  have  been  by  the  equal  reduction  of  tariff  rates  and 
internal  taxation.  But  skillful  and  concerted  actfon  of  those 
interested  used  tlie  reduction  of  revenue  liy  successive  rejieals  of 
statutes  imposing  internal  taxation  to  ])revent  revision  of  the 
tariff  or  reduction  of  tariff  rates.  During  the  same  twentv  years 
the  additions  made  to  the  free  list  from  dutiable  articles  have 
been  made  in  the  .same  interest.  Wherever  the  dutv  was  a tax 

V 

paid  to  the  government,  and  not  a liounty  to  some  favored  class, 
it  was  repealed  or  lowered.  The  revenues  were  lessened,  but 
the  burdens  to  the  tax])ayer  and  the  subsidies  to  the  protected 
clas.ses  were  not  })roj)ortionately  reduced,  while  all  the  olistruc- 
tions  to  free  intercourse  and  to  the  natural  develo})ment  of  com- 
merce are  left. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  American  flag  was  seen  in  every  port. 
In  our  bottoms  outgoing  cargoes  ])<aid  freight  to  our  ship-owners, 
and  incoming  cargoes  added  to  the  profits  of  the  trip.  Our  in- 
surance com])anies  during  tho.se  years  obtained  the  }>remiums  on 
tho.se  cargoes.  Our  warehousemen  received  the  commissions  for 
their  storage.  Our  merchants  made  the  profits  on  the  exchange 
of  these  goods.  We  sold  in  the  foreign  markets  in  which  we 
were  able  to  buy.  We  sold  at  a I’easonable  ju'ofit,  we  bought  at 
a fair  ])rice.  The  materials  which  we  obtained  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactured  products  we  turned  into  new  ]U'oducts,  and  our 
laborers  obtained  the  ju’olit  of  the  wages  thereby  occasioned. 
And  so,  3'car  by  3'ear,  as  this  commerce  grew  our  wealth  accu- 
mulated. 

% 

All  this  has  been  changed.  Partlv  the  change  has  been 
caused  by  the  substitution  of  the  iron  vessel  for  the  wooden  vessel, 
but  largely'  too  by  a system  of  taxation  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  an  American  to  cai-rv  on  trade  with  a foreigner.  You 
cannot  sell  at  advantage  where  you  eannot  buy^  at  a prolit. 
While  barter  in  the  old  mode,  where  one  man  traded  his  grain 
for  another  man’s  cloth,  has  apparently  passed  away,  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  equally  barter  now  as  it  was  then.  No 
man  can  buy  unless  .some  man  will  buy'  from  him  that  which  he 
has  to  sell.  No  man  can  sell  unless  he  can  buy  from  the  person 
to  whom  he  sells,  directly  or  indirectly.  Besides  that,  there  is  a 
profit  which  is  enormous  from  the  mere  handling,  if  I may'  so  ex- 
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p]  ess  it,  of  trade.  As  civilization  increases,  in  tlie  mere  In’inAnof 
tc  tlie  consnmer  that  wliicli  the  })ro(lucer  lias  made,  and  returning 
tc  the  ])roducer  that  whicli  the  consumer  has  jiaid,  there  is  a 
la-ge  ])rofit.  He  wlio  transjiorts  these  gO'xls,  lie  wlio  insures 
thani,  he  who  guarantees  the  credit  involved  in  the  transaction, 
h(  who  manages  the  business  of  the  exchange,  liecomes  as  neces- 
sai-y  as  the  weaver  or  the  manufacturer,  and  must  have  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  production  and  profit  of  the  transaction. 

In  levying  taxes  we  ought  to  try  so  to  levy  them  as  to  lie 
just;  in  such  a way  that,  so  far  as  possible,  they  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  net  surplus  of  the  country;  and  so  that  they  shall  be  vol- 
untarily paid.  And  while  this  is  jiractically  impossible  with 
e>  act  precision,  it  is  not  impossible  to  keep  tliis  end  steadily  in 
vi3w.  Tax-reform  will  come  with  sure  and  gradual  strides 
w lenever  Congress  shall  exercise  its  jiower  of  taxation  solely  for 
])i  blic  ends  and  only  for  governmental  ])nrposes;  and  such  a 
C(  aigress  will  convene  when  the  taxpayers  shall  select  as  well  as 
el  'ct  the  members. 

W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 
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WRITERS  AND  SUBJECTS 


Brkf  Notices  of  Contributors  to 

Parallel 

REPUBLICAN  PROMISE  AND  PERFORMANCE. 

John  G.  Carlisle. 
Ex-Speaker  Carlisle  -was  bum  in  Kentucy  in  18*^5. 
Having  previously  practiced  law,  he  entered  political 
life  in  1871,  when  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  his  State.  He  was  first  elected  a member  of  Con- 
gress in  1877.  In  December,  1883,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  holding 
that  office  by  successive  re-elections  till  the  present 
Congress.  In  Congress  he  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  tariff  and  is  now  the  “leader”  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority.  In  7'he  Ebrnni  for  August,  1889,  3Ir. 
Carlisle  discussed  “ The  Republican  Program  for 
October,  1887,  “The  Continuance  of  Democratic  Rule;” 
and  for  January,  181K),  “The  Tariff  and  the  Farmer.” 
Recent  discussions  in  The  Foy'iim  of  kindred  sub- 
jects are  ; “ Republican  Party  Prospects  ” (July,  1889), 
by  Senator  J.  S.  Morrill,  and  “ A I'ear  of  Republican 
Control  ” (March,  1890),  by  Senator  H.  L.  Dawes. 


CANADA  THROUGH  ENGLISH  EYES. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith. 

Professor  Smith  was  born  at  Reading,  Berkshire, 
England,  in  18:23,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford. He  is  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Univer-sity  College 
and  of  Oriel  College,  was  formerly  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  is 
an  Honorary  D.C.L.  of  the  same.  He  is  also  Lecturer 
in  English  History  at  Cornell.  His  chief  published 
works,  besides  a great  number  of  review  articles,  lec- 
tures, and  addresses,  are  as  follows  : “ The  Study  of 
History,” Lecturesdeliveredat  Oxford;  “Irish  History 
and  Irish  Character;  ” “The  Empire,”  a series  of  Let- 
ters published  in  the  London  Daily/  yews;  “Three 
English  Statesmen”  (Pym,  Cromwell  and  Pitt): 
“William  Cowi>er,”  a Memoir  in  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  series  ; “Jane  Austen,”  a Memoir  in  the  Great 
Writers  series;  a collection  of  “Lectures and  Essays;” 
“A  Trip  to  England  and  “Bay  Leaves,”  a volume 
of  Translations  from  the  Latin  Poets. 

Prof.  Smith  has  contributed  to  The  Forum  the  fol- 
lowing papers:  “Canada  and  the  United  States” 

(Nov.,  1888);  “The  Spoils  of  Office”  (Sept.,  1889);  and 
“ Woman’s  Place  in  the  State  ” (Jan.,  1890). 

The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the 
United  St^ates  has  been  treated  in  The  Forum  by 
David  A.  Poe  (July,  1887),  Senator  J.  S.  3Iorrill  (Jan., 
1889),  the  Marquis  of  Lome  (Feb.,  1889),  and  by  Prof. 
J.  G.  Schurman  (March,  1880).  In  September,  1K87. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Canada  discussed  the 
question  : “ Is  Canada  3Iisgoverned  ? ” and  in  August, 
1889,  Judge  James  M.  Love  had  an  article  on  “Canada's 
Form  of  Government.” 


the  Forum  for  May  and  Lists  of 
Articles. 


ist,  editing  the  Richmond  Enquirer  and  the  Washing- 
ton Union,  Under  the  Pierce  Administration  he  was 
3Iinister  to  Greece,  and  later  he  was  twice  elected  to 
Congress.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
Colonel  and  as  a Brigadier-General,  and  was  also 
twice  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress.  After  the 
war  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Y'ork,  where 
he  still  practices  law. 

The  Forum  for  March,  1890,  contains  an  article  by 
Judge  A.  W.  Tourg^e,  on  “The  Right  to  Vote,”  to 
which  Gen.  Pryor's  essay  is  an  answer. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Archdeacon  F.  W,  Farrar. 

The  Yen.  Frederic  William  Farrar,  Archdeacon 
of  Westminster,  was  born  in  Bombay,  India,  in  1831, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  London  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  won  reputation  first 
as  a poet  and  writer  of  fiction,  then  as  a philologist, 
before  he  became  a theological  writer.  His  “ Life  of 
Christ  ” (1874)  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  English 
Theological  book  of  this  century.  He  is  the  author 
also  of  “The  Life  and  Works  of  St.  Paul”  and  of 
“The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.”  He  has  written 
much  also  for  magazines,  encyclopedias,  and  com- 
mentaries. In  theology  he  occupies  a position  be- 
tween the  Broad  Church  and  the  Evangelical  party, 
lie  has  lectured  and  preached  extensively  in  the 
United  States.  Archdeacon  Farrar  wrote  for  The 
Forum  for  October,  1S88,  an  essay  on  “Tolstoi for 
December,  1888,  another  on  “Tolstoi's  Religious 
View.s;”  for  November,  1889,  one  on  “ Modern  Claims 
upon  the  Pulpit;”  and  in  the  number  for  March,  1890, 
he  wrote  on  “ The  Specter  of  the  Monk.” 

Andrew  Lang  had  an  article  on  “Reviewers  and 
their  Ways,”  in  The  Forum  for  March,  18S9  ; and 
Edmund  Gosse  on  “Makinga  Name  in  Literature,’’ 
in  October,  1889. 


THE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 


THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  NEW  AMENDMENTS. 

Roger  A.  Pryor. 

Gen.  Roger  A.  Pryor  was  bom  in  Dinwiddie 
County,  Virginia,  in  18l»8.  In  1845  he  was  graduated 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  in  1848  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  For  several  years  he  was  a journal- 


Frederick  A.  Sawyer. 

Frederick  A.  S.twyer  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1822, 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  i^Class  of  *44).  After 
teacliing  for  .several  years  in  New  England,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Normal  School  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Having  left  the  South  during  the  war,  he  returned  to 
CharlesU>n  in  18G5.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  State,  and  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  When  his  term  ended  in  1873, 
he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Afterwanl  he  was  engaged  on  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
then  served  till  1887  as  a sjiecial  agent  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

The  Forum  coutaint'd  in  May,  18vSG,  an  article  under 
the  title,  “ Do  We  Need  a MeLillic  Currency  ? ” by 
John  F.  Hume  ; and  in  November,  1886,  Richard  P. 
Bland  wrote  on  “The  Restoration  of  Silver.” 
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BIBLE  INSTR  JCTION  IN  COLLEGES. 

Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon. 

The  Rev.  Be>  tamin  AV.  Bacok  is  paster  of  a Congre- 
gational Chun  U at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Con  u,  in  I860,  and  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
I^eonard  Wool  iey  Bacon,  who  has  written  several 
times  for  T)  s Forum.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1881,  an  1 at  the  divinity  school  of  the  same  in- 
stitution in  18  t3.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  in 
Lyme,  Conn.  >ome  of  his  critical  and  exegetical  in- 
vestigations of  biblical  questions  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  tin  foremost  critics  of  Europe. 


JURY  VERDKITS  BY  MAJORITY  VOTE, 

Sigmund  Zelsler. 

Mr.  Zeislek  i i a lawyer  in  Chicago.  He  was  born 
in  Austrian  Si  esia  in  1860.  In  1883,  after  four  years 
of  study  in  la\v  ind  x>olitical  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  he  i ook  his  degree  in  law  with  the  highest 
honors.  Comin  ; to  America  the  same  year,  he  took  a 
course  in  law  a > the  Union  College  of  Law  in  Chicago, 
receiving  in  188 1 the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and 
winning  the  pr  zefor  the  best  legal  essay  by  a member 
of  the  graduati  ig  class.  For  a year  he  was  professor 
of  civil  law  at  1 he  Union  College  of  Law.  As  counsel 
for  the  defens  » in  the  celebrated  anarchist  cases,  he 
gained  the  go  >d  opinion  of  the  bench  and  bar  and 
drew  wide  atte  ation  to  his  legal  ability. 


THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Lieut-  Bradley  A.  FIske. 

Lieut.  Fiskk  was  born  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  in  1854,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Naval  A cademy.  In  1884  he  was  a member  of 
the  Intematic  aal  Electrical  Conference  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  given  special  study  to  electricity  in  its 
application  to  laval  problems,  and  has  made  several 
valuable  inve  itions  in  this  field.  His  system  for 
training  guns  >y  electricity,  his  electric  ammunition 
hoist,  and  his  electric  range-finder,  have  all  l>een 
adopted  by  th<  Navy  Department.  A modification  of 
the  last-name  I invention  is  his  “ position-finder  and 
gun-director,"  for  forts  and  permanent  works.  Lieut. 
Fiske  is  the  ai  thor  of  "Electricity  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering." 

Other  discus  iions  of  the  various  phases  of  modern 
warfare  have  appeared  in  The  Forum  as  follow.s : 
"Recent Nava  Progress"  (Nov.,  1886),  by  AVoods  Pa- 
sha; "Subma  ine  Navigation"  (Jan.,  1887),  by  Lieut. 
E.  L.  Zalinski;  " The  New  System  of  Naval  AA'arfare  " 
(Dec.,  1888),  hr  Park  Benjamin;  "Requirements  for 
National  Defe.  ise’’  (Nov.,  1889),  by  Adj.-General  J.  C- 
Kekon;  "War  under  New  Conditions  " (March,  1890), 
by  Gen.  H,  L.  Ibbot. 


WOMAN'S  ly  TUITION. 

Grant  Allen. 

Grant  Alls  v was  born  at  Kingston,  Canada,  in 
1818.  He  stud  ed  at  Oxford,  England,  and  in  1873  was 
appointed  pix  fessor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Queen's  Collcj  *e,  at  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  From 
1874  to  1877  le  held  the  principalship  of  this  institu- 
tion. Returni  ig  to  England  in  1877,  he  has  become 
known  as  a gi  iceful  and  charming  writer  on  popular 
scientific  subj  5cts.  Besides  four  novels,  he  has  writ- 


ten " Physiological  .Esthetics,"  “The  Color  Sense," 
"The  Evolutionist  at  Large."  “Vignettes  from  Na- 
ture," “Colors  of  I'lowers,"  "Biographies  of  Work- 
ingmen," a “ Life  of  Charles  Darwin,"  and  a large 
number  of  magazine  articles.  He  has  contributed  to 
The  Forum  " AVhat  is  the  Object  of  Life  ? " (July,  1887), 
and  “ AVoman's  Place  in  Nature  " (Alay,  1889). 

Recent  articles  nkin  to  this  one  are  "Are  Good 
AA’'omen  Characterless"  (T'eb.,  1888),  by  Eliza  Lynn 
Linton;  “Our  Better  Halves " (Nov.,  1888),  by  Prof. 
Lester  F.  AVard;  " Advanced  Education  for  Women" 
(March,  1889),  by  Kate  Stepliens;  " Types  of  American 
AA’omen  " (Nov.,  18t-9),by  Prof.  IT.  H.  Boyesen;  “Wo- 
man's Place  in  the  State"  (Jan.,  1890),  by  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith;  " AVoman's  Political  Status'*  (April,  1890), 
by  Francis  Minor. 


GOA^ERNMENT  BY  RUM-SELLERS. 

Ftev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby. 

Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  is  well  known,  not 
only  as  a scholar  and  preacher,  but  also  by  reason  of 
his  interest  in  public  affairs,  especially  in  temperance 
legislation.  Dr.  Crosby  advocates  temperance  as  dis- 
tinguished from  total  abstinence.  He  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  founding  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime,  of  which  he  has  been  president  since  it  was 
organized.  Much  attention  has  been  given  by  him  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  also  to  the  question  of  international 
copyright.  Besides  several  works  on  practical  re- 
ligion, he  has  written  a number  of  commentaries  and 
other  aids  for  biblic  al  study.  Dr.  Crosby  was  born  in 
1826,  and  was  eilucided  at  theUniversity  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (class  of  ’44).  He  was  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  same  institution,  and  also  in 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey.  In  1803  he  took  charge 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church.  He  was  Chancellor  of 
New  York  University  from  1870  to  1881.  Dr.  Crosby 
has  written  for  The  Forum  " A letter  to  the  People 
of  New' York”  (Dec.,  1886),  "A  Forgotten  Cause  of 
Poverty " (Aug.  1887),  and  " The  Haste  to  be  Rich" 
(June,  1888). 

“Obstacles  to  Good  City  Government"  (May,  1888), 
by  Seth  Low',  and  " The  Saloon  as  a Political  Power  " 
(May,  1889),  by  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  may  be  read  in  con 
nection  with  the  present  discussion. 


AVHEN  THE  FARMER  AVILL  BE  PROSPEROUS. 

C.  AA/'ood  Davis, 

C.  AVood  Davis  is  a farmer  in  Kansas.  He  was  bom 
at  New'  Bedford,  Aiass.,  in  1832,  and  spent  some  years 
at  sea,  visiting  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  many 
years  he  was  auditor  of  transportation  accounts  for 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad ; and  later,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  His  health 
failing,  he  retired  and  now  lives  on  a large  farm  in 
southern  Kansas.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  best  class  of  daily  papers. 
Mr.  Davis  had  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  The 
Forum  on  " AVhy  the  Farmer  is  not  Prosperous." 

The  following  articles  in  The  Forum,  besides  the 
one  just  named,  are  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
farmers:  "Protection  and  the  Farmer"  (Oct.,  1889),  by 
Senator  S.  M.  Cullom;  “The  Farmers'  Defensive 
Movement”  (Dec.,  1888),  byAVilliam  A.  Peffer;  “The 
Tariff  and  the  Farmer"  (Jan.,  1890),  by  ex-Speaker 
J.  G.  Carlisle;  “ Horace  Greeley’s  “ Cure  for  Poverty  " 
(Jan.,  1890),  by  Prof.  RodneyAVelch;  "AVestera  Mort- 
gages " (March,  1890),  by  Prof.  James  AViilis  Gleed. 
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The  Forum  for  May. 


The  May  number  of  The  Forum  contains  “Repub- 
Mean  Promise  and  Performance,"  by  Ex-Speaker  j 
Carlisle,  who  w'rites  a reply  to  Senator  Dawes’s  review 
of  the  present  administration;  “Canada  through  | 
English  Eyes,"  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  which  is  a 
criticism  of  a portion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  book  on 

" Problems  of  Greater  Britain;’’  " The  Sufficiency  of  | 

( 

the  New  Amendments,"  by  Gen.  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
which  is  an  answ'er  to  Judge  Tourg^e's  argument  that 
the  Negro  might  be  disfranchised  in  spite  of  theposf- 
bellum  amendments  to  the  constitution;  “Literary 
“Criticlsm,"  by  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar,  a review  of 
notable  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  critics  about 
great  pieces  of  literature;  "The  Coinage  of  Silver," 
by  Frederick  A.  Sawder,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  argues  for  a single  gold  stan- 
dard ; “Bible  Instruction  in  Colleges,"  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  a statement  of  the  scientific 
method  of  studying  religious  literature  as  it  has  re- 
cently been  begun  at  Yale;  "Jury  Verdicts  by 
Majority  Vote,"  by  Sigmund  Zeisler,  of  the  Chicago 
bar,  an  argument  to  show'  the  desirability  of  a ma- 
jority instead  of  a unanimous  vote  by  juries;  "The 
Naval  Battle  of  the  Future,"  by  Lieut.  Bradley  A. 
Fiske  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  pictures  the 
nature  of  a conflict  between  war  ships  that  have  all 
the  modern  equipments;  “Woman's  Intuition,"  by 
Grant  Allen,  a study  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
mind  of  woman  as  distinguished  from  the  mirnl  of 
man;  “Government  by  Rum-sellers,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  w ho  shows  the  controlling  power  in 
politics,  especially  in  New  York  City,  and  points  out 
the  remedy  ; " When  the  Farmer  will  be  Prosx>erous," 
by  C.  "Wood  Davis,  a calculation  to  show  that  the 
home  consumption  of  food  products  will  soon  catch 
/most  production  of  the  countr 


[The  follovnng  are  brief  fmmmaries  of  the  arguments 
of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  A fay  Forum.'} 

Carlisle  on  Republican  Extravagance. 

Ex-Speaker  (Carlisle  publishes  in  The  Forum  for 
May  a review  of  political  events  since  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  his  aim  being  to  show*  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  conducted  tlie  last  campaign  in  order  to 
procure  the  offices,  and  the  Democratic  party  in  order 
to  further  the  principle  of  tariff  reform.  Heargue.s 
that  both  gained  w hat  they  struggled  for:  the  Repub- 
licans have  the  offices,  and  the  Democrats  see  the 
principle  for  which  they  contended  gaining  in  popular 
favor  every  day.  He  summarizes  the  pending  legisla- 
t ion,  which  if  pa.ssed  would  not  only  exhaust  the  sur- 
plus, but  would  require  new  and  heavier  taxation  ; 
and  he  points  out  how  the  Republican  party  cannot 
carry  out  two  opposing  promises  that  it  made— first, 
its  promise  to  the  people  that  it  would  reduce  the 
tariff,  and  second,  its  promise  to  jirotected  manufac- 
turers, and  to  pensioners  that  it  would  increase  taxa- 
tion for  their  benefit. 


AVhen  Appetite  Will  Overtake  Frodurtlon. 

The  statistics  of  the  consumption  and  production  of 
food  in  the  United  States  shows  that  it  requires  3.15 
acres  to  maintain  each  person.  Starting  on  this  basis, 
Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  of  Kansas. who  has  made  a close 
study  of  the  farmers'  condition  and  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  farm 
products,  shows  that  the  amount  of  tillable  land  in  the 
United  States  will  in  a few  years  be  no  greater  than  is 
required  to  support  the  population.  His  conclusion 
is  that  when  this  j>eriod  is  reached  we  shall  have  no 
food  products  to  export,  and  that  we  shall  require  for 
home  consumption  all  that  our  fanners  can  grow. 
He  looks,  therefore,  to  the  constant  increase  of  popu- 
lation to  overtake  the  production  of  food  at  a very 
early  date,  and  his  prediction  is  that  then  the  farmer 
wdll  be  able  to  get  a higher  price  for  his  products  and 
will  pass  out  of  the  present  era  of  depression,  and 
become  more  prosi>erous  than  ever  before. 


A liurharoiis  Anry  (’iistoin. 
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The  nestlny  of  Canada. 

mt  books  liave  attracted  moi*e  attrition 
arles  Dilke'sbook  on  “ Problems  of  (livati'r 
.hicb  is  a review  f*f  the  condirion  uf  tht* 
sli  Empire,  political  audeconomical.  Pruf. 
aiirb,  of  Canada,  has  taken  occasion  to 
‘ May  Forum  tliat  Sir  Charles  Dilke  niisap- 
ic  situation  of  IJritish  North  America,  and 
s that  the  Ilritish  Empire  is  now  held  to- 
ery  slender  t breads  which  commercial  con- 
■ a Constant  tendency  to  snap.  lie  ]»oints 
e development  of  Canada  lies  along  the 
IS  the  developnu'iit  of  the  United  States, 
hat  commercial  an«l,  ultimately,  political 
•vitable. 

e Negro's  Franchise  Secure. 

W.  Tourgi'^e,  who  was  a soldier  in  the 
y an<l  who  made  his  literary  career  by 
ad  argummit  to  Iiefrien.l  tht‘  freedmen, 
blishedan  article  in  The  Foriun^  pointing 
ifliciency  of  the  late  amendments  to  the 
1 to  protect  the  Negro  in  his  political 
answer  to  this  appears  in  the  May  Forum 
xer  A.  Pryor,  who  was  a soldier  iii  the  Con- 
iiy  : and  t icn.  Prytu* shows  that  the  rc<*eiit 
s arc  sulVicieiit  to  ]irotect  tlic  Negro  in  his 
.nd  that  the  restilts  they  meant  to  attain 
n every  way  secnreil. 

The  Mistiikes  of  Critics.  ' 

I >11  Farrar  has  in  tlie  3Iay  number  of  77ie 
article  to  show  that  criticism  lias  more 
mistakes  than  it  has  foretold  llie  judg- 
sterity.  He  collects  a long  list  of  facts  to 
nearly  every  imiiurtant  original  work  in 
rature  has  been  danui'-d  by  the  critics  wlicn 
oublished,  and  in  the  mostamiable  temper 
that  he  himself  has  hardly  s<*en  during 
eer  as  an  authtn*  a literary  criticism  from 
IS  gained  help.  Thearticlecontains  a large 
terostiug  literary  reminiscences  covering  I 
•d.  ' 

al  Warfare  ami  Destruction. 

^cent  inventive  genius  1ms  shown  activity 
las  various  in  iierfecting  aiipHances  for 
as  in  any  other  direction.  One  of  the 
inventors  of  apparatus  tliat  have  proved 
^dern  equipments  of  war  vessels  is  Lieut. 
Fiske,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  many 
ventions  have  been  adopted  by  the  Navy 
Lieut.  P'iske  has  written  an  article  for 
'■um  in  which  hedescriiiesthe  const  ruction 
ent  of  the  most  improved  naval  ve.ssels, 
low  lieets  of  modern  men-of-war  of  two 
)iis  would  attack  one  another.  The  naval 
le  past  are  tame  sport  in  comparison  with 
tnd  swift  work  that  may  now  he  done  hy  | 
pro  veil  war  sliips. 

'o  Keform  Jury  Verdicts, 
md  Zcisler,  of  the  Ulneago  bar,  has  j>re-  | 
tboratt*  review  of  the  systmu  of  reipiiring  ' 
s vote  of  juries.  He  shows  that  the  jiro- 
tievelopment  of  the  jury  system  lias  been 
in  most  t)ther  lines  of  development,  and 
.ous  verdicts  are  now  required  in  few  civi- 
ies  except  our  own.  He  collects  a great 
irmation  and  cites  cases  to  show'  the  iise- 
•equiring  a unanimous  vote,  and  argues 
lOrity  vote  should  be  substit 


id  Zcisler  in  the  Miu/  Foruui. 

Altered  circimistanees.  resulting  from  tlie  march  of 
progress  and  the  develojmient  of  civilizal it*n,  slionld 
i-Hsult  in  approjn-iate  cliaiiges  of  legislation.  t>nly  in 
llie  matter  of  the  administration  of  the  law  do^  we 
■ stand  still.  We  liave  given  up  the  barbai’ons  piactice 
>>f  subjecting  jurors,  while  deliberatiitg,  to  bmiger. 
thirst,  and  cold  ; why  not  give  up  that,  oilier  relic  of 
barbarism,  the  senseiess  rule  of  unaniinily  V 

The  proprietA  of  the  rule  of  umuiiinily  lias  been  a 
subject  of  gra  'e  doubt  for  more  than  a Century. 
Einivn,  as  early  as  ITSO,  in  his  i>reface  to  the  second 
edition  of  Ilow  lPs  **  Slate  Trials,'"  nuikesan eloquent 
app^‘ul  f< »r  the  .■■bolition  of  the  rule.  Hallam,  in  the 
snpplemenlal  ii  'les  to  Ids  “!!iliddle  Ages,*’  de.Mgimtes 
it  " a preposier ms  relic  (>f  barbarism.*’  I'lie  English 
common  la\v  ei  mrnissioners  of  condfuun  the  rule 
in  Very  positive  hingnagi',  anil  propose  that  tlie  jury 
sliall  imt  be  k(‘j  t in' deliberation  longer  than  twelve 
hours,  unless  a!  the  end  of  that  jieriod  they  unani- 
mously agree  to  apply  for  further  time  ; aiul  that  at 
ihe  e.vpiration  (d*  twelve  hours,  or  of  sueli  prolonged 
lime  for  delibei - aimi.  if  nine  of  them  conenr  in  aver- 
dict.  it  shall  b'  taken.  I)r.  Fi'ancis  Lieber,  in  his 
■*  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-tJovemmenr,"  and  more  ]iar- 
ticularly  in  an  urtit-le  in  the  "American  I.,aw  Keg- 
ister'*  for  1S07,  is  outspoken  in  Ids  condemnation  of 
ihepraeiice  <if  requiring  imaninious  verdicts  llen- 
iham,  in  his^l  ssay  on  the  Art  of  Packing  Jxiries," 
says  it  could  in  thavebeeu  the  work  of  calm  refiec- 
tion,  worlcing  b.'  tlie  light  of  experieiu-t',  and  calls  it 
‘■no  less  exti ordinary  than  barbarous.”  Jnilge 
(Violey,  in  Ids  e litiou  of  Blackstone,  characterizes  it 
as  " rejnignant  to  all  experience  of  human  conduct, 
passions,  and  niMierstainlings,”  and  further  says  that 
” it  could  hardh'  in  any  age  Inu'e  been  introduced  into 
practice  liy  a d(  liberate  act  of  the  legislature.''  Ex- 
(tovernor  Koert  er,  of  Illinois,  calls  it  “the  illogical 
unanimity  sysli  m,  winch  lias  become  a great  source 
of^corruption  and  consequent  denial  of  justice.”  In 
Governor  Carpenter,  of  Iowa,  in  a message  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  calleilit  “an  antique 

absurdity  wldeb  has  too  long  fettered  the  adnnnistra- 
lion  of  justice.'  In  the  same  year,  a conimittee  of 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  reporled  in  favor  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  iieople  of  that  State  a constitutional 
nmeniiment em [lowering  a less  number  than  twelve 
to  return  a verOiet.  These  few  selected  from  innum- 
erable similar  e vpressions.  Avill  siiftlce  to  give  an  idea 
of  (be  develojmient  and  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
tlie  iron  rule  of  luianimitv'. 


Natural  Selection  and  AVoineii’s  Rights. 

Grant  .l//en  in  the  Maij  Forum. 

Happily'  women  liave  still  a vast  body  of  friends 
left — friends  wli>)  Avill  succeed  in  saving  Avomauliood 
from  the  "advanced  ''women  who  would  fain  abolish 
it ; and  those  frimids  are,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  exjiected.  tiie  men.  In  spite  of  all  that  lady 
lecturers  and  aiiti-feminiue  old  maids  can  do  to  im- 
sex  their  sisters,  men  will  for  the  most  part  continue 
to  choose  their  'vives— the  mothers  of  future  women 
—-from  the  most  womanly'  of  their  kind;  and  so  Avill 
aid  and  abet  in  liaudiiig  down  to  coming  generations 
those  tineand  beautiful  feminine  qualities  which  the 
recalcitrant  niamnsh  Avomen  of  our  age  are  so  anx- 
ious to  disowniii  favor  of  male  peculiarities.  Sexual 
sidection  Avill,  here  as  elseAvhere,  jday  its  beneficent 
part,  and  secim  the  survival  of  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  in  the  gains  of  our  race.  3Ien  will  jirotect 
women  against  the  enemies  of  womanliness  in  their 
OAvnsex.  The  celibate  lady  lecturer  Avill  die  unrep-  \ 
resented  ; Die  a\  omau  Avil  h grace,  tact,  high  emotional 
endowments,  jiiire  Avomanh'  gifts.  Avill  liaiid  doAvn  her 
exquisite  and  charming  qualities  to  other  women,  her 
likes,  after  her. 

And  these  (jiialities,  the  finest  flower  and  most 
ethereal  out -come  of  our  race,  manly  men  are  cer- 
tainly' the  last  jii  Tsons  to  underestimate.  AVhat  a vul- 
gar, material  vii  w of  humanity'  it  is  that  treats  the 
power  to  teach  school  or  to  earn  a livelihood  as  the 
sole  measure  of  tjfficiencyin  the  race.  What  a vulgar, 
material  vieAV  it  is  that  brings  everything  down  to  the 
rule  of  three  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  endeavors  to 
exalt  the  harder  mannish  qualities  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  softer,  purt  r,  and  finer  womanish  ones.  What 
a Auilgar,  material  view  it  is  that  looks  upon  the  shop 


Silver  Coinage.  | 

The  coinage  of  sih*er  is  discussed  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  The  Forum))y  Mr.  P'rederick  A.  Sawver.  fijr- 
nierly  UnitedStates  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  i 
subse<piently'  Assistant  St*cretary'  of  the  Treasurv.  I 
His  argument  is  to  shoAv  that  the  coinage  nf  silver  i 
AA'ith  an  effort  to  make  it  of  equal  value  A\iih  gold  is 
not  only"  futile  hutdangeronstotlio  stability  of  prices. 
He  shows  that  tlie  relative  value  uf  silver' to  gold  is 
not  affectiMl  by  the  coinage  of  money,  but  that  it 
fiuctuafe.s  in  j»roportion  to  tlie  supply  and  demand,  as 
the  value  of  all  oilier  commodities' fluctuates.  Tlie 
relative  value  of  these  tAvo  metals  has  varied  within 
historic  times  from  1 to  0 to  1 to  2.'k 

\ 

f 


The  Rulers  of  a tir«-at  C'itj'. 


The  J?ec.  7>r.  lloivnrd  Crosby  in  the  M<iy  Forum. 

Now,  it  is  because  of  these  two  facts-  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  business  and  the  liability  to  moral  obtu.se-, 
ness  in  the  rum-.sellcr  lliat  a government  by  rum- 
sellers  is  ilreaded.  No  one  intcre.sted  in  the  justice  of 
a suit  wishes  them  on  a jury.  No  one  would  lia\e  his 
oAvn  estate  man;\ged  iiy'them.  No  oneAvouldset*  tliem 
in  responsible  ofllces  connected  Aviih  eilucation  or  r*‘-  ■ 
religion.  No  one  would  liavc  tln*m  control  the  rail-  ' 
road  or  telegmj'h  interests  <.»f  tlie  community.  No 
(»ne  Avould  have  them  direi't  our  banks.  And  yet.  in 
spite  of  this  universal  distrust  of  rum-.sellers  as  a 
class,  political  trickery  and  iiohtical  jirostilui  ion  put 
them  into  legislativeand  executive  ofltice  in  city  and 
State.  Party  leadiTs  stooji  to  this  anomaly'  and  party  ' 
voters  blindly' obey' them.  Wliatdo  we  .set*  in  tlie  city 
of  New  York  to-day  f Ten  of  the  twenty-six  mem‘- 
hers  of  the  Hoard  of  Aldermen  are  ruiu-sellers. 
These  ten,  with  fourothers  Avho  are  like  them,  form  a 
AA'orking  majority'  to  use  their  j>»*rv(*rti*d  moral  sense 
in  framing  ordinances  for  tlie  city.  Tlndr  legislation 
has  become  a by-word, and  is  suggestive  of  "com- 
bines” aiul  ‘‘boodle.  ’ No  one  sujq>os  ‘S  for  a mo- 
ment that  they'  study  the  interests  of  the  citv,  that 
tliey  are  moved  by  argmnent.s  of  patriotism  and  pub- 
lic virtue;  but  every  one  knOAvs  that  they  seek  the 
emoluments  and  political  prestige  of  oftice,  Avhich  are 
the  loftiest  considerations  AAithA>hich  their  minds  are 
familiar.  When  any  ceremonial  is  held  to  greet  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  tlie  citv  is  ashamed  thatsuehas 
these  represent  it  officially',  and  apulogetiCAvords  have 
to  be  whispered  to  the  guests.  The  citv.  inanipnlatetl 
by  these  low  minds,  is  made  to  send  like  ebaraeters 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  our  citizens  are  mortifie«l 
at  seeing  in  tlie  chair.s  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly- 
ignorant  and  A'icious  men,  Avho  cannot  comprehend  a 
moral  purjiq.se,  ami  who  are  open  alway's  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a bi’ibe.  A\  e ha\'e  seen  this  pow'er  so  succt^ss- 
fulinits  strength  as  to  carry  a State  election,  ami 
openly  to  boast  tliat  it  rules  ami  intends  to  rule  tin* 
Avealthiest  State  in  the  Union.  This,  if  a true  iiro. 
phecy,  means  the  destruction  of  all  moral  barriers 
and  theestabli.shineiit  of  criminal  chaos.  It  means 
general  corruption  and  the  reign  of  injustice  and  oji- 
pression.  It  means  the  triumjdi  of  rogue.s  ami 
roguery  over  truth  and  righteousness.  Are  Ave  ready 
for  this  ? 


The  Meanne.ss  of  Anonymity', 


Archdeacon  Farrar  in  the  May  Forum. 

Itis  no  infrequent  event  to  see  anonvinous  remarks 
and  criticisms  so  uiiAA-ortliv,  and  dictated  bv  inotiA'es 
BO  transparently  base,  that  Ave  may  be  sure  they  would 
not  have  been  Avritten  if  their  authors  had  not  been 
sheltered  hy  anonymity  f rom  open  shame.  Anonvmitv, 
which  to  a good  niau  makes  no  difference,  he'comes  ; 
a strong  tenijitation  to  a bad  or  coimnonjdace  man.  i 
Just  as  dastards  who  have  been  paid  to  do  it,  shoot 
down  their  victims  from  behind  a hedge,  so  base 
writers  are  rendered  more  unscrupulous  by'  conceal- 
ment. Good  and  noble  men  have,  to  my  knoAvledge,  i 
gone  through  life  with  the  anguish  of  a hidden  ami 
rankling  wound,  inflicted  b;y’  those  Avho  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  do  it  had  their  names  and  their  real  in- 
significance  been  known. 


The  KflTeot  of  Protection  in  Canada. 


ITof.  Goldwin  Smith  in  tin  M\iy  Forum. 

The  manufactures  forced  into  existence  by- protec- 
tion have  not  Factitious  stimulu.s  lias  bien  fol- 

loAved  by  glut,  short  time,  and  coiiibinations.  Tht* 
iron  industry  aa  hich  Sir  Charles  Tuj  ijiMr  h<  >i »ed  to  create 
by  laying  j»rotective  iluties  on  Lritish  iron,  ami  Avhich 
was  to  do  so  inueh  lor  u>.  has  come  to  notliing  The 
e.vportaliou  to  distant  countries,  such  a.s  China,  is  sus- 
peeied  to  be  slaughter  of  surplus  goods.  If  farm 
property  lias  fallen  in  value,  if  other  industries  haA-e 
not  mi]iru\ed,  and  nianufactures  have  not  iiaid, 
Ayhereare  wetoluok  for  this  growth  of  Avealth  since 
uie  adoption  of  ]»rote«?tion  J*  7'here  are  manufactures 
in  Canada  on  a sound  basis Avbich  do  not  fear  an  open 
market.  As  to  tlie  re.siilt  tv»  the  consumer,  the  head 
of  our  dry-goods  trade  said  llie  other  day  that  if  Ca- 
nadian inamifactiires  wer*'  ex'jtosed  to  Ainerii'aii 
m.uiipetitiun,  the  cajiital  iiiA'cstc^i  in  them  avou1<I  not 
beAvortli  niore  than  a third  of  il.s  nominal  value;  so 
that  the  interest  on  the  rest  was  to  he  paid  bv  the 
public.  Moreover,  the  commeivial  intere.sts  of  the 
(hfferent  Iroyinces  liavo  so  little  in  coimnon  that  the 
pi^otectiou  A\hieh  is  meat  to  one  is  poiscui  to  ani‘ther 
Jhe  protective  tax  on  coal  Avas  meat  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  poison  to  tmtario.  The  government  is  beset  by 
ludicrous  emliara.s.sments  in  trving  to  frame  a protec- 
tive tariff  Avhich  shall  be  meat  r all. 

Pn>tectionism  is  in  itself  corruption.  Wliat  intere.sts 
.ire  natiAo  and  to  bo  protectml.  is  decided  by  the 
lobby.  I'heparty  leader  before  an  election  calls  to- 
gether tlie  manuta<*turers,  takes  tludr  subscriptions  to 
the  election  t un>l,  and  pledges  them  the  commercial 
policy'  of  the  country. 

When  people  are' indn.strious,  frugal,  and  temT>e- 
rate,  as  the  Canadians  are,  ami  haA-e  a country  as  nfll 
ot  natural  resources  as  Canada,  nofis<‘al  policy  can 
javA'eut  them  from  doing  j»r«aiy  Avell.  Hut  the  fruits 
of  the  prot»*ctioiiist  policy  in  Canada  afford  no  sup- 
port to  the  belief  that  communities  can  be  made  rich 
b\'  taxation. 


When  the  Rater  will  Catoli  tlie  Grower. 


C.  Wood  Jkivis  in  the  May  Forum. 

Assuming  the  j>  *pulation  to  he  noAv  (i.YCnXkOan,  Avith 
the  area  in  cereals  i>rodueing  average  cmiis  ami  cur- 
rent consuniption  fifteen  percent,  greater,  per  capita, 
tlian  m the  five  y'ears  emling  in  jireseut  supplies 
r population  as  follows;  Corn  for 
people;  Avheat  for  cattle  for 

0,1X10, 000,  and  sAvine  for  ILfHio.Ouu.  Should  population 
continue  to  increase  as  hen*tofure,  and  should  pro- 
auction not  increase  more  than  m *av  seems  probable 
home  requirements  Avill  absorb  all  food  products  be- 
fore the  end  of  lliis  century. 


Rrolectlon  and  15anknij>tcy. 

Kx-Speaker  Carlisle  in  the  May  Forum. 

The  Hepuhlican  tariff  policy,  as  defined  and  advo- 
I cafed  by'  Senator  Dawes  and  the  school  of  economists 
which  noAv  dominaU*s  that  party',  has  already  re- 
duced many' of  our  most  important  manufacturing 
1 imlustrie.s  to  tlie  verge  of  bankruptev,  Avhile  its  disas- 
trous effects  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  have  bet-n  so  general  that  the  wail  of  tlie 
farmer  is  beard  in  eA'ery  part  eff  tbe  land.  There  has 
never  been  a time  in  our  Jjistory  Avhen  there  was  so 
much  disconteni  ami  so  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment as  tlnuv  i.s  DOW,  among  thoseclasses  that  ought 
to  he  i»rosperous.  Itis  not  the  Avage-earner  alone  that 
sends  his  petitions  and  complaints  to  Congress  and 
its  committees.  Nearly  evtu*y  trade,  occupation  and 
profession  is  organized  to  formulate  and  present  its 
demami  for  relief,  an<i  the  Republican  Party  respomLs 
to  their  apj>cals  by  proposing  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  protective  system  of  taxation  under 
whieli  they  ha A e been  reduced  to  their  present  con- 
dition, This,  and  the  appropriation  of  public  money 
out  of  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  a few  faA-orite 
classes,  is  the  only  remedy  it  projioses.  The  evils 
resulting  from  thirty  years  of  protection  are  to  be 
cured  by  more  protection,  and  the  o\-erburdeiied  tax- 
payers are  to  be  relieved  by  having  their  fi)rced  coli- 
tributions  given  aAA'ay  to  w'ealthy  individuals  and 
corporations  engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade 


A large  luiniber  of  copies  of  this  issue  of 
The  Forum  Extra,  containing  the  articles  by 
Messrs.  Carlisle  and  Breckinridge,  have  been 
ordered  by  taritf-reform  clubs  in  diffeti^nt 
I>arts  of  the  country.  Copies  can  be  supplied 
to  fill  additional  orders,  if  they  are  received 
immediately,  for  large  quantities  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : $3.50  a hundred,  $36  a thou- 
sand, and  $200  for  ten  thousand;  sent  in 
bulk  or  to  separate  addresses. 


